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assault on his rear and even on his main camp from the
town, was compelled to fall back and leave Saint
Loup to its fate. This was the first combined operation
of any sort by the defence during the whole course of
the siege.
With Talbot's retreat the garrison of Saint Loup, still
fighting magnificently against overwhelming numbers,
knew that they were doomed. They offered a capitula-
tion on terms, but the French, with smoke already pouring
from the edifice and its walls crumbling on all sides,
merely jeered at the offer. There was no holding them
now: they were tasting blood for the first time and
enjoying it. With a final rush they burst in at the same
instant as the remnant of the English resolved on a
desperate attempt to fight their way out. In an instant the
defenders had all been despatched except forty who, with
great presence of mind, had put on priests' vestments and
tried to look as if they were glad to be delivered from
captivity. The French quickly penetrated the deception
and wanted to finish them off too, but Joan, between
pity and laughter, managed to save them and send them
to Orleans by river in order to protect them from the
mob. The church was then sacked and burnt to the
ground.
The immediate practical effect of the taking of Saint
Loup was to free the north bank of the Loire upstream;
its moral effect was of far greater importance, since it
was the first French victory, the first break in the English
encirclement, since the beginning of the siege. The
French at last knew that their enemies were not in-
vulnerable, though perhaps they exaggerated when they
said that "whereas hitherto the English could put to
flight with 200 of theirs 800 of ours, we thereafter needed
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